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Whigs on his side, and had even made some impression
on the Tory majority in Parliament. Mackintosh moved
in 1819 for a committee to consider so much of the
criminal law as related to capital punishment. Castle-
reagh endeavoured to smother this motion by extending
the terms of reference to the whole criminal code, but
Mackintosh stood his ground, and his motion was carried
against the Government.
The committee thus appointed reported in favour of
the unconditional repeal of the statutes imposing capital
punishment on acts which were either innocuous or
which were capable of punishment as misdemeanours at
common law. It also recommended the substitution of
milder penalties than that of death for a variety of grave
offences, and suggested that the laws relating to forgery
should be methodised and reformed. The suspension of
cash payments had given exceptional importance to the
crime of forgery. Before 1797, said Mackintosh in a
speech in the House of Commons in 1818, "forgery of
bank-notes was the rarest of all criminal cases. In the
last seven years not less than 101 persons had suffered
death for this crime. Executions for forgery now
stood at the head of the list of capital punishments;
they were far more numerous than executions for
murder or for burglary; they were double all the
executions for robbery, and much greater than all
executions for all other offences taken together." Apart
from their direct reference, these words are a significant
illustration of the severity of the criminal law in those
days.
In the following session Mackintosh introduced six
Bills for the purpose of giving effect to the recommenda-